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The Next Battlefield. 


HE state of affairs in New York should have the careful 
attention of all friends of good government. For the 
first time in this country, the merit system, tried successfully 
for a period of years and established as the permanent policy 
of a great State, is the object of organized attack. The 
party organization in power, the representatives of that party 
in the Legislature, in overwhelming majority, and, it is to be 
feared, the Governor, have acknowledged alike, their purpose 
to aid in this Vandal work, and, unless the protest of the peo- 
ple of the State proves too powerful to resist, they are apt to 
accomplish their designs. ‘This is a matter that concerns the 
welfare of the Nation, for the movement for civil service re- 
form is spreading rapidly from State to State, and a serious 
reaction in New York would have a discouraging effect in 
each. 

‘The history of the events leading to the present situation 
is interesting and instructive. When the Constitutional Con- 
vention met at Albany in the summer of 1894, the civil ser- 
vice law, through lax administration, had been reduced almost 

» a nullity. Less than a tenth of the positions in the various 
departments were classified competitively. Even in the case 
of these, persons appointed in direct violation of the law 
were, until the first of the year, paid their salaries, in the face 
of protests from the reform Associations. Examinations, 
therefore, were rarely called. In the cities, excepting Brooklyn 


and Buffalo, similar conditions existed. The law amounted 
almost to nothing as a barrier against appointment for any 
consideration the appointing officer chose to entertain. 

With all this in mind, the Convention adopted a section 
providing that in the case of every appointive position in the 
State, “‘ merit and fitness” should be the basis of selection, and 
that, whenever “ practicable,” these qualifications should be 
determined by competitive examinations. This amendment 
was adopted by a popular majority of seventy thousand votes, 
and, on the first of January, 1895, became part of the funda- 
mental law. A month earlier, however, Governor Flower had 
responded by adding a long list of positions to the competi- 
tive list. Governor Morton did likewise, and included in his 
extensions the great Department of Public Works, to which 
Aldridge, the “ Boss” of Rochester, has been appointed Su- 
perintendent. When Aldridge proceeded to appoint his clerks 
without regard to the new order of things, and fought a test 
case through the courts to a final decision, the Court of Ap- 
peals not only decided against him, but took occasion to con- 
strue the amendment so broadly that every spoilsman in the 


State stood aghast. 

The existing statutes, so far as they went, the Court held, 
might be used to enforce the Constitution, but, even in the 
absence of all legislation, the amendment would be self-exe- 
cuting, and every appointment made in violation of its require- 
ments would be pronounced illegal. The effect of this deci- 
sion was marked. In New York City, sweeping extensions of 
the rules were ordered by Mayor Strong, and extensions in 
other cities quickly followed. The Labor Registration sys- 
tem was adopted generally as part of the new order, and in 
New York the Mayor was soon able toannounce that not 
more than seventy-five subordinate offices, in a total of fifteen 
thousand, were open to appointment in the old way. When 
the Legislature assembled at the opening of the year 1896, it 
discovered that it, too, had been affected. Various measures 
designed to filch a little patronage here and there were aban- 
doned, after discussion, as unconstitutional. The pet spoils 
project of the session, the establishment of the new Depart- 
ment of Excise was shorn of half its attractiveness by the de- 
cision of the Comptroller and Civil Service Commission that 
the force of clerks and inspectors, even though described 
in the act as the “‘confidential agents of the Commissioner 
of Excise,” must be appointed under the rules. Shortly after- 
ward Governor Morton ordered an entire reclassification of the 
service, based on the competitive principle, and agreed to omit 
the employees of the Legislature itself only after urgent per- 
suasion from a delegation of frightened Senators. It became 
apparent that the existing statutes, to which the Court had 
referred, might be used to enforce the amendment in an ex- 
ceedingly thorough manner, and that, except for improvement in 
details, new legislation would hardly be needed atall. Finally 
came the decision of Justice Keogh of the Supreme Court, inthe 
test case brought in Brooklyn, to the effect that every subordi- 
nate position in the public service must be filled through competi- 
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tive examination, unless the Courts have affirmative proof that 
competition is not “ practicable.” 


Gradually it became plain to the minds of the machine fol- 
lowers of each party that the new system meant actually the 
end of “ patronage” in New York State. ‘The law had car- 
ried off place after place until a pitiful few remained, and these 
but insecurely. The ways of beating it disappeared also ; 
and, most calamitous of alli, disbursing officers were made 
personally accountable, bv law, for the amount of salaries paid 
to persons improperly appointed, and flatly refused, there- 
fore, to pay without certificates of regularity. To advocates 
of good government the prospect of a well ordered system, 
with employees appointed for proved merit, advanced to the 
higher places for faithful and efficient service, and retained on 
the same consideration, proved most gratifying. ‘To those 
other citizens who are “in politics” for “ places,” the thing 
was confounding. Nothing remained but an organized and 
desperate movement for either the repeal, or the nullification, 
of both constitutional and statutory provisions. 

The first step was the selection of Republican candidates 
for the Assembly who could be trusted absolutely to vote for 
“spoils.” The most servile of the Platt nominees were tested 
on this subject before they were accepted. The two Assem- 
blymen who were most active in reform work a year ago, San- 
get of Oneida, and Robbins of Alleghany, were ordered to be 
“turned down.” But Sanger worsted the machine element in 
the district convention, and Robbins ran independently, and 
defeated the Platt machine by a thousand majority. With 
hardly more than these exceptions, however, the Republicans 
returned for the new Assembly proved to be of the most ap- 
proved Platt type. 

The plan of attack was soon formed. Instead of attempting 
the repeal of the amendment, which would take time, and 
might be more or less difficult, the managers decided to in- 
troduce certain changes in the law, which, if allowed to stand, 
would accomplish their purpose quite as effectively. They 
would provide simply that the competitive examinations re- 
quired by the Constitution should be conducted and con- 
trolled by the appointing officers in each department; and, 
moreover, that persons might be selected for appointment from 
any part of the list of those, these unprejudiced examiners might 
pass. ‘This will be recognized as the discredited system in- 
troduced at Washington in 1853, and speedily reduced to so 
pure a farce that for thirty years its very existence was for- 
gotten. Aside from this testimony of experience, it will be 
perfectly plain to the simplest mind that a system permitting 
the appointment of any person attaining the minimum rating 
in an examination conducted by the officer who is to appoint, 
or by his subordinates, would be worse than no system at all, 
for it would give the sanction of law to practices of the purest 
“ spoils ” order. 


As part basis for this remarkable scheme, it was concluded 
that a “ popular demand” must be supplied, and to furnish 
this, an organization styled the “‘ Progressive Civil Service 
League” was formed in New York, shortly after the election, 
under the leadership of one Abraham Gruber. Gruber, who is 
the humorous end of the Platt machine in the city, has worked 
vigorously, gathering in his “ League” a rabble of rejected 
candidates and miscellaneous heelers, and spreading abroad a 
great amount of misinformation on the subject of the civil ser- 
vice law, much of which his followers seem to have accepted 
as gospel. His plan is to discredit the examinations, charging 
that foolish questions are asked, and that “ good men” are 
rejected because they cannot answer them. The men who 
know best what qualifications are required are the men who 
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are to appoint, and they, therefore, should do the questioning. 
This is, in fact, the chief point in the machine argument. 
The examinations, it is insisted, are not “practical,” and 
although the Governor, under the rules, has a perfect right to 
make them so, if they aren’t, the better way to settle this detail 
will be to demolish the entire system. 

As a matter of fact, the examinations are eminently practi- 
cal, and department officers are invariably consulted regarding 
their character and scope. This is proven publicly every few 
days, but the conspirators cling to their weak pretext, never- 
theless, and even talk of holding a mass meeting to denounce 
the conscienceless examiners who bother street sweepers about 
the depth of the China Sea and the climate of Timbuctoo. 

The most discouraging feature in the situation is the fact 
that the Governor of the State talks the same sort of nonsense, 
and that he has actually recommended to the Legislature the 
enactment of much such a law as Gruber would have. It hap- 
pens, of necessity that the newly elected head of a State is 
often unfamiliar with details of administration, and that he 
may err, unconsciously, in statements of fact. We prefer to 
believe that this is the case with Governor Black. The lan- 
guage employed in his treatment of the subject, which we 
quote in another column, will scarcely leave room, in the 
minds of the charitable, for any other inference. 

This particular paragraph in the message was received 
with enthusiastic applause in both Senate and Assembly. It 
was referred at once to the Judiciary Committee in each 
House, with instructions to report a bill designed to carry out 
the Governor’s recommendations. ‘The several other bills 
bearing on the subject, since introduced, have been referred 
to the same committees, anda composite measure will prob- 
ably be presented for passage as soon as time permits. Col. 
Sanger’s bill, which meets the objections of the advocates of 
“ practical ” examinations squarely, but which, aside from that, 
provides for honest enforcement, will probably be set aside 
without discussion, 

This, briefly, is the present situation. It is serious in the 
extreme, even though the Courts may be depended on as a 
last resort. ‘To maintain the system that has grown to such 
complete proportions, it will be necessary to rouse the entire 
State to protest. The advocates of the reform will lose no 
opportunity to accomplish this, and they will have the sym- 

pathetic support of friends of decent administration through- 
out the Union. 


Record of the Month. 





The Federal 


She compilation of statistics prepared by 
Service. 


Mr. Thomas L. DeLand for the Civil 
Service Commission, and reviewed in another 
column, shows the present state of the entire Executive civil 
service of the United States, with reference to both classified 
and unclassified branches. It is shown that there are in the 
classified service, including employees at Navy Yards, 87,117 
positions. The Navy Yard employees, who are selected 
through the registration system, number 5,063. The number 
of positions in the Indian service filled by appointment 
of Indians after non-competitive examination, 1s 2,061, and the 
number of places classified, but excepted from examination, 
781. The total number of positions subject to compet- 
itive examination is 79,212. The number of positions in the 
unclassified service is given at 91,600, including 66,725 fourth 
class postmasters. The total number of positions in the Ex- 
ecutive civil service, classified and unclassified, is therefore 
178,717, and the annual salaries of these amount to $90.574,- 
767.28. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF PENITENTIARY EMPLOYEES, 


In accordance with a request of the Attorney-General, the 
President has amended the‘civil service rules to provide for the 
classification of all offices and employees in the federal peni- 
tentiary service. It is probable that these employees were 
covered by the rules as they stood, but because of a slight 
doubt in the mind of the Attorney-General respecting techni- 
calities that were involved, it was deemed better that they 
should be specifically mentioned. 


A NEW CASE OF POLITICAL ASSESSMENT. 

In October last, the attention of the Civil Service Com- 
mission was called by the Secretary of the Post-Office Board 
of Examiners at Denver, to a violation of the assessment laws 
by William R. Morly, engineer in the Federal building. 
Twenty-two affidavits had been secured by the Secretary, Mr. 
Hefner, from employees of the Post-office, proving clearly 
the violation charged. It appeared that Morly had used a 
room in the basement of the Federal building as a sort of poli- 
tical headquarters for employees who expected political re- 
wards for their campaign services. From this room the assess- 
ment calls were issued, and here the payments were made. 
The affidavits secured were laid before the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Morly has since been removed. The papers 
have also been presented by the Commission to the Attor- 
ney-General, with the request that he commerice a criminal 
prosecution. 


Morly has some political prominence in Denver, and the 
case has created somewhat of a stir, locally. The dismissed 
engineer has declared, himself, in the press, that what he did 
was “for the benefit of Colorado,” and that he was not 
ashamed of it. It now appears that his friends are making 
efforts to secure the removal of Mr. Hefner for his part in 
aiding the enforcement of the law. It is needless to add that 
these efforts are apt to prove fruitless. The Denver Repud- 
fican, in an article on the subject, charges that Mr. Hefner 
has turned away certain applicants for examination “with an 
exclusiveness approaching that of a pink tea.” The Commis- 
sion found, on investigation, that Mr. Hefner’s course in con- 
nection with the examinations had been uniformly proper and 
commendable. 


The New York. 
State Service 


Our Albany letter reviews the several 
measures relating to the civil service 
now pending in the legislature, the refer- 
ences to the subject in the Governor’s message, and the Gov- 
ernor’s recent appointments. Further action regarding legis- 
lation is hardly anticipated before the end of the month. 


JUSTICE KEOGH’S DECISION. 

The suit brought on behalf of member of the Civil Service 
Reform Association against the Mayor and other officials of 
Brooklyn to prevent the payment of salaries to persons ap- 
pointed since January 1, 1895, to positions classified as exempt, 
but for which, the plaintiffs contended, competitive examina- 
tions were practicable, was decided by Supreme Court Justice 
Keogh, on December 24, last, in the plaintiffs’ favor. ‘Ihe 
purpose of the suit was to test the constitutional provision 
governing appointments in the civil service, and the effect of 
this decision, if sustained, will be far reaching. ‘The text of 
the decision, in full, is as follows: 


The questions presented for decision in this case are : 

FirstLy. Is it practicable to ascertain by competitive examination the 
merit and fitness of a person to be appointed to the position filled by each 
of the defendants ? 

SECONDLY. Is the action of the Mayor of Brooklyn in placing each of 
such positions filled by the several defendants in the non-competitive 
class subject to review by this court? And if so, 

THIRDLY. Is this the proper form of action in which to review the 
action of the mayor? 
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I decide as follows : 

First, That the oral testimony and documentary evidence in this case 
prove very clearly that it is practicable to ascertain by competitive ex- 
amination the merit and fitness of a person to be appointed to each of 
the positions filled by the several defendants. 

SECOND. That the action of the Mayor of Brooklyn in placing such 
positions in the non-competitive class and requiring them to be filled 
therefrom without competitive examination is illegal, and as such is sub- 
ject to review by this court. 


THIRD. That this is the proper form of action in which to review the 
action of the Mayor. 

Counsel for the plaintifis in the suit were Edward M. Shep- 
ard, J. Warren Greene and Henry Yonge, while the defend- 
ants were represented by Corporation Counsel Burr. Mr. 
Burr, immediately after the decision, gave notice of an appeal 
and the briefs on both sides have since been submitted to the 
Appellate Division, from which an early decision is expected. 
Whatever the result here, the case will be taken without delay 
to the Court of Appeals, and by April, or May, a final de- 
cision may be reached. 

The effect of the present decision is to require competitive 
examinations for the filling of all appcintive offices in the 
state for which experience has shown competition to be prac- 
ticable. The Governor or the Mayor of any city may decide 
the question of practicability in individual cases, but, where it 
is shown that they have acted improperly, the classification 
may be set aside by the Courts. 

The issue of the case will affect the whole question of civil 
service administration in the state, now more or less in con- 
fusion, and the judgment ofthe higher courts is awaited with 
intense interest. 


The Greater New The proposed charter for the Greater 
VYerk Charter. New York, the several chapters of 
és which have been made public at inter- 
vals during the past few weeks, has been the subject of severe 
criticism, based on several of its essential provisions. The 
section providing for civil service administration is, however, 
well drawn and, if permitted to stand by the Legislature, will 
prove quite satisfactory. It provides for the appointment by 
the Mayor of the Greater City of “three or more suitable per- 
sons ” as commissioners, and places the entire service under 
their charge, restoring the Police Department as part of the 
central system. ‘The various details are quite in accord with 
the constitutional provision. A further section provides for 
the retention of all employees at present in the service of any 
of the cities ortowns to be consolidated, in the departments 
analagous to those in which they are now employed. Where 
old departments are. abolished the persons severed from the 
service are to be given the preference in new appointments. 
The charter will be presented to the Legislature on February 
1, and the commission, under the provisions of the act under 
which it was appointed, will cease to existon March 1. 


The decision of Justice Keogh in the 
case of Chittenden, invalidates the title to 
office of between eighty and ninety persons appointed since 
January 1, 1895, to positions in the exempt schedule of the 
Brooklyn Municipal service. It will probably operate in the 
same manner as regards employees in branches of the service 
hitherto unclassified. Every person whosetitle is affected will, if 
the decision is sustained, be able to qualify for retention only 
by passing among the highest in an open competitive exam- 
ination. Had Mayor Wurster at the beginning of his term 
rearranged the schedules to conform to the constitutional re- 
quirement, and by so doing followed the example of Mayor 
Strong in New York, this difficulty would have been avoided ; 
but he chose to wait until compelled to act. The Mayor, and 
Comptroller Palmer, have now declared that they will sign no 
warrants for the payment of salaries to any persons holding 


Brooklyn. 
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positions classified in Schedule A, whether they were ap- 
pointed after the adoption of the Constitution or before. Such 
a ruling in the case of the latter is absurd. Their plain is to 
make the system odious, and to give the public the impression 
that it is responsible for the present embarrassments No 
officer holding a position to which he was appointed prior to 
the adoption of the Constitution will have any difficulty in 
compelling the Comptroller, by mandamus, to pay his salary. 
The Civil Service Commission has determined to approve the 
payrolls of all persons, except those immediately affected by 
the decision, and if the others are not paid, responsibility will 
lie wholly with the Mayor and the Comptroller. 


Other New York Bote Service Reform Association 
Cities. of Buffalo has entered its protest against 
the appointment to a position in the 
Assessor’s office of John Volz, brother of a member of the 
Board of Assessors. Volz was appointed to the position of 
Deed and Warrant Clerk, classified in the non-examinable 
schedule. The Association argues that, under the constitu- 
tional rule, the exemption of a position of this character is no 
longer permissible, and that an open competitive examination 
should be called to fill the place. A committee of the Asso- 
ciation has waited on Mayor Jewett, and informed him of the 
position taken. It has also been pointed out to the Mayor 
that the decision of Justice Keogh, in the Brooklyn case, has 
a direct bearing on this, and that unnecessary special litigation 
will be avoided by a prompt compliance with the Association’s 
request. 
EXTENSION OF THE RULES IN SYRACUSE. 

Mayor McGuire, of Syracuse, has followed the example of 
the Mayor of Rochester, by extending the application of the 
local civil service rules to all branches of the city government, 
including the Department of Education,where the exceptions 
are to be confined to the Superintendent of Schools, and those 
janitors whose duties do not include the care of boilers, and 
who are therefore classed as laborers. 


The amendments to the rules of the 
State Civil Service Commission, approved 
by the Governor and Council on December last, will go into 
effect February 15. After that date the only exceptions in 
the service of the State or any city, will be those enumerated in 
the act itself, with the addition of one secretary and one mes- 
senger to the Governor and each Mayor. It is expected that 
the application of the rules for the registration of laborers in 
cities, which the act makes permissive, will be extended ma- 
terially within the coming year, and that the entire force of 
laborers through the State will soon be covered in. Besides in 
Boston, there are rules at present in operation in Cambridge, 
Everett, New Bedford and Newton. In each of these cities 
the City Councils have made the proper appropriations and 
requested the Commission to apply rules. The cost of the 
system, as now administered in these smaller cities, rarely ex- 
ceeds $300 perannum. The Board of Trade of the city of 
Lowell at a recent meeting, voted to recommend to the City 
Council the appropriation of a sufficient sum for the appli- 
cation of the rules to the local labor service, and it is likely 
that this city will be the next to adopt the plan. 


Massachusetts. 


The Civil Service Reform Association ot 
Pennsylvania addressed letters to State 
Senator Penrose, and ex-Postmaster-General Wanamaker, 
during the campaign for the United States Senatorship, re- 
cently ended, reciting the fact that there are still numerous 
Federal appointments which are not made under the civil 
service law andrules, including the fourth-class postmaster- 
ships, and concluding in the following personal appeal : 


Pennsylvania. 
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We write to you as a candidate for election by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature to represent this Commonwealth in the United States Senate, 
asking you to express your views on the subject. We hope that you will 
see your way clear to promise the people of the Commonwealth, that, if 
elected, you will use your best efforts to secure an extension of the Civil 
Service Reform inthe direction indicated, so essential to the proper ad- 
ministration of the people’s business. 


No reply was received from Mr. Wanamaker. Senator 
Penrose responded as follows: 

While I am not prepared to state at this time that I favor the exten- 
sion of the provisions of the Civil Service law to all fourth-class post- 
offices throughout the country, I will say, that I am pledged to support 
and advocate tie enactment of stringent civil service laws, which will ab- 
solutely divorce the civil service, especially of our municipalities, from 
politics and will insure the people an honest administration of public 
affairs. 

The two bills the passage of which the Association will 
urge upon the State Legislature during the pending session— 
the civil service act and the corrupt practices act—will be 
introduced by Senator J. P. S. Gobin. ‘They have already 
received the endorsement of Senaiors Penrose, Hardenburg 
and McCarrell, Representatives Lytle, Keator, Brown, North, 
Moore, and other promininent legislators. ‘They will be in- 
troduced substantially in the form in which they have been 
approved by the Association. 

At the stated meeting of the Association held in Philadel- 
phia on the rsth inst., encouraging reports were submitted oj 
the prospect for the passage of these acts. At the same meet- 
Ing, thirty new members of the Association were elected, in- 
cluding Col. Silas W. Pettit, who is chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate having the civil service bill in charge, ex- 
Senator George F. Edmunds, Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, Joseph 
P. Remington, Isaac H. Clothier, James May Duane, and 
Dr. Thomas Wister. 


Mayor Hooper has taken another important 
step, in the direction of reform in the Muni- 
cipal service, by dismissing from office the Board of Education 
appointed under the old regime, and appointing a new Board 
selected absolutely with regard to fitness. The list of the 
Mayor’s selections include [resident Gilman, of Johns Hop- 
kins University; Prof. J. F. Shefloe, of the Women’s College ; 
Dr. C. C. Bambaugh, Dr. john F. King, Dr. Lilhan M. 
Welsh, and Messrs. James S. Morrill, G. W. Gale, Daniel Miller, 
David Hutzler, John T. Morris, and James R. Wheeler. In 
the full list of twenty-two, Mr. Morris, who was chairman of 
the old Board, is the only member reappointed. President 
Gilman has since been chosen chairman, and plans for the 
reform of the school system are already under way. A city 
ordinance adopted some years ago provided for the appoint- 
ment of School Commissioners in joint convention of the 
Council. Mayor Hooper has taken the position that the de- 
cision in the Creager case, to the effect that the power of ap- 
pointment rested with the Mayor, and that of confirmation 
merely, with the Council, invalidated this ordinance. 

The proposed civil service amendment to the 
Meee. city pe St. Louis has been submitted to 
the Charter Commission by committees representing the local 
Civil Service Reform Association and the Commercial Club. 
Col. James O. Broadhead, Gen. John W. Turner and Hon. 
Henry Hitchcock appeared for the two organizations at the 
meeting of the Commission at which the proposition was sub- 
mitted. This meeting, which was attended by every member 
of the Commission, and by numerous city officials, was the 
most interesting of the series that have been held during the 
past several months. A brief, prepared by Colonel Broad- 
head, was read by that gentleman, showing that owing to 
technicalities in the State Constitution, civil service reform in 
the municipal service could be secured only by charter 


Maryland. 
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amendment, voted on by the people, and not by ai enact- 
ment of the General Assembly. 


The proposed amendment was read section by section, 
and discussed at length. It provides, briefly, that the Mayor 
of the city shall within sixty days after the adoption of the 
rules by popular vote, appoint three citizens to constitute a 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, their terms to be for 
one, two and three years respectively, and their successors to 
be appointed for the full term of three years. Each member 
is to be required to furnish a bond inthe sum of $10,000 for 
the faithful performance of his duty. A Commissioner may 
be removed by the Mayor for cause, to be stated in writing, 
and to be communicated to each branch of the Assembly. 
No officer or employee appointed by the Commission is to be 
subject to removal by either the Mayor or Council. The 
Commission is to prepare a classification to include all officers, 
except those who under the terms of the charter are to be 
appointed by the Mayor, and confirmed by the Assembly. 
These exceptions are to be confined, practically, to department 


heads and their deputies, judges, election officers, members of 


the law department, and the private secretary of the Mayor. 
Competitive examinations are to be the rule, and the meth- 
ods of appointments from eligible lists will follow closely those 
in practice in Chicago, except that appointed officers will be 
permitted to select from the highest three names, and not be 
confined to the name at the head ofa list. Promotions, also, 
are to be made after competitive examination. 


It is interesting to note that the city officials present at 
the hearing seemed quite satisfied with the rules as presented, 
although one or two of them pointed out what in their opinion 
seemed to be minor defects. —Those amendments approved by 
the Charter Revision Committee, including the proposed civil 
service rules, will be submitted to popular vote at an election 
in the early part of next April. 


A bill has been drawn by a committee of citizens 
appointed by Mayor MacVicor of Des Moines, pro- 
viding for the application of civil service rules to all cities in 
Iowa having a population of 50,000 or over. The Commit- 
tee’s report was submitted to the Mayor on December 24, 
last. After outlining the provisions of the bill recommended, 
they state: “It is needless for your committee to add that, 
beyond all doubt, civil service requirements would mean not 
only immeasurably better service on the part of the city em- 
ployees, but a saving to the city, both directly and indirectly, 
of thousands of dollars each year.” ‘Ihe bill reported, pro- 


Iowa. 


vides for the appointment of a Civil Service Commission of 


three members, by the Mayor of each city affected, not more 
than two of whom shall be members of the same political 
party. The members of the first Commission in each case 
are to be appointed for terms of one, two and three years res- 
pectively, and their successors for the full term of three years. 
A Commissioner may be removed during his term “ for incom- 
petency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office,” the specific 
reasons to be filed by the Mayor in writing. ‘The Commis- 
sion is to classify every place in the city service, excepting 
those filled by “ officers elected by the people, Judges, elec- 
tion officers, members of any library board, or other officers 
who serve without compensation, and the superintendent and 
teachers of schools.” ‘The remaining provisions of the act 
have to do with the details of the system, and conform very 
closely to the corresponding provisions of the Chicago rules. 
They are very complete, and have evidently been prepared 
with much care. The bill, when approved by the Mayor, is 
to be submitted to the Legislature, and, if passed, will be in 
turn submitted to the electors of each city, whenever 300 
legal voters shall petition the City Council for an election. 
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Matters of Interest in Congress. 


THE ANNUAL ATTACK ON THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW.—VETERAN PREF- 
ERENCE.—FIXED TERMS FOR FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 


ASHINGTON, D. C., January 13.—The attack on 

the Civil Service Commission, in the House, whicl 

comes regularly in December, with the consideration of the 

annual appropriations, was rather more notable this year for 

the reason that it brought from Chairman Brosius of the Civil 

Service Commiitee one of the best speeches in support of 
the merit system ever made in Congress. 

Mr. Baker (Rep.), of New Hampshire, opened the ball by 
proposing an amendment which, as it will come before the 
House in another form, though ruled out at this first introduc- 
tion, I give in full: 

The head of each of the several executive departments, at his discre- 
tion, may reinstate or re-appoint to anysubordinate position, which from 
any cause may become vacant in his Department, any person now or 
formerly employed in the Civil Service of the Government, who, in his 
opinion was reduced in salary or was discharged from the service for 
causes not affecting his or her efficiency or moral character, and such 
prior service for that purpose shall be held to be equivalent to a Civil 


Service certificate of eligibility, anything in any statute, rule or regula- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Speeches in support of this amendment, and against the 
civil service law generally, were made by Mr. Baker and Mr, 
Gibson (Rep.) of Tennessee, Mr. Brosius replied with a de- 
fence of the most thorough character. Opening with a brief 
historical review of the development of the spoils system, with 
its attendant evils, and of the growth of the movement for re- 
form, he compared the old plan and the new with excellent 
effect, and brought to bear a convincing array of facts and 
illustrations. In conclusion, he quoted the platform expres- 
sions of the Republican party since 1872, and the speeches of 
Major McKinley, adding his desire that they who “sporadi- 
cally assail the existing system by trying to strike out the 
necessary appropriation to carry it out may see how unequal 
they are to the task.” 

In the course of the general debate that followed, Mr. Set- 
tle (Rep.), of North Carolina, moved the striking out of the 
appropriation, and the motion was lost by a vote of 29 to 62 
The request of the Commission for additional examiners 
needed{or its greatly increased work, was not, however, granted 
the amount appropriated being the same as for last year. 

Mr. Baker’s amendment, which was ruled out on a point of 
order, has been introduced, separately, as a new bill. It is of 
the same order as Mr. Bynum’s bill of 1893, providing for the 
reinstatement of railway mail clerks dismissed in March and 
April of that year. Mr. Baker would extend the same principle 
to the entire service. He proposes to remedy wrongs com- 
mitted at any period, no matter how remote, by committing 
another wrong now, and thereby opening the way for still other 
wrongs in the future. It is needless to point out that, if this 
scheme is carried through, overwhelming pressure would be 
brought to make vacancies to provide for persons who have 
been reduced or discharged, and that many persons would get 
back into the service who were turned out for its good, 





The veteran bill passed by the House on the r2th inst. was 
reviewed in Goop GOVERNMENT at the time of its in- 
troduction several months ago. It extends the preference in 
appointments to all honorably discharged veterans, instead of 
confining it to those who are disabled, and to the widows cf 
veterans. If this bill becomes a law the effect on the efficiency 
of the service cannot fail to be unfortunate. It would be alto- 
gether better and more economical to pay the soldiers in- 
creased pensions than to weaken the service by the introduc- 
tion of men who, however deserving personally, are of inferior 
ability. 
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‘The preference given to widows has still less to support it. 
It will probably operate to keep all women from the serv- 
ice. It is the custom at present for appointing officers to 
specify in their requisitions whether male or female eligibles 
are desired. If they are required to take women standing 
low on the lists in preference to those who are best qualified, 
they are apt to call for men only, There is a chance that the 
bill may be successfully opposed in the Senate. 


Senator Hill introduced a bill on the r2th, fixing the terms 
of all postmasters, including those’of the fourth class, at four 
years. This will be recognized as distinctly vicious. If the 
plan goes through, and it has so much to commend it to 
a certain class of Senators that there is danger that it may, 
the effort to bring the fourth-class postmasters within the merit 
system will be defeated for some time tocome. It would 
perhaps make the “clean sweep” a little more orderly, and 
less disgusting ; it would provide, as Mr. Hill puts it, “a meth- 
od by which political bookkeeping can be made accurate,” 
but it would perpetuate the “clean sweep,” nevertheless, and 
give it the sanction of law. The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That the term of office of all postmasters hereafter 
appointed shall be four years, subject to the power of removal or suspen- 
sion according to law. That in case of a vacancy occurring in the office 
of a postmaster, occasioned by death, removal, resignation or otherwise, 
the same shall be filled by appointment for the remaining unexpired term. 

That the term of office of a postmaster shall be deemed to commence 
from the date of his assumption of the discharge of the duties of his office, 
a record of which shall be kept in the office of the Postmaster-General. 

That the term of all postmasters now in office shall be four years (sub- 
ject to the power of removal or suspension according to law), and such 
terms shall be deemed to have commenced from the date of the assump- 
tion of the duties of the office by the occupant: Provided, however, 
That where the present occupant shall have been appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occasioned by the death, removal, resignation, or otherwise, of his 
immediate predecessor, he shall only hold his office for the remainder of 
the unexpired term of four years, provided he was appointed from the 
same political party to which such predecessor belonged, or is a member 
of the family of such predecessor. 

This, undoubtedly, will furnish one of the absorbing topics 
for what remains of the session, 


A Statistical Abstract of the Service. 





HE United States Civil Service Commission has received 
from Mr. Theodore L. DeLand, of its Examining 
Board, a compilation of statistics, comprising, approxi- 

mately, an official statement of the number of positions in both 
the classified and the unclassified parts of the Executive civil 
service, on June 30, last, and showing in detail the number of 
employees in each of the several departments, offices and com- 
missions. These tables have been collated and compiled at 
very great expenditure of time,and Mr. DeLand, in his report, 
points out, “there are urgent historical reasons why they 
should be printed.” It is of the highest importance that the 
condition of the service with reference to the application of 
the merit rules, should be perfectly understood, and that the 
number and character of the places to which the rules have 
not as yet been applied should be made plain. A joint reso- 
lution has been passed in Congress providing for the publication 
of the complete work; the expense will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $10,000, but it is well worth it. 

Mr. DeLand gives the total number of officers and em- 
ployees in the Executive civil service as 178,717. In the Ju- 
dicial branch there are about 2,700 officers and employees, 
and in the Legislative branch, including -both members and 
employees of Congress, about 2,500. The total number of 
persons in the civil service of the United States, who receive 
compensation for their services is, therefore, approximately, 
183,000. 

The following is a summary of Mr. Deland’s figures for 
the Executive branch : 
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THE CLASSIFIED SERVICE. 


Classitied by compensation, the number of positions is as follows : 
Class A, any amount less than $720..............+-- 





























19,744 
Class B, $720 to less than $840...............2.005- 8,617 
Class C, $840 to less than $900. .............000000. 1,666 
Class D, $900 to less than $1,000............200000: 10,605 
Class E, $1,000 to less than $1,200...... .........5. 18,179 
Class 1, $1,200 to less than $1,400...........-..006- 6,770 
Class 2, $1,400 to less than $1,600...............06. 4,701 
Class 3, $1,600 to less than $1,800.................. 1,563 
Class 4, $1,800 to less than $2,000.............2.... 1,570 
Class 5, $2,000 to less than $2,500.............0000+ 1,131 
ee i OE IR oo vse din c.cwesdarevecusesnes 510 
Total classified by compensation. ...........+++005- 75,056 
Examining surgeons for pensions................000045 4,120 
Presidential offices not confirmed by Senate............. 30 
ee eee 79,212 
Classified, but excepted from examination : 
Private secretaries and confidential clerks....... 10 
Cashiers in custom-houses.................0-. 75 
COSNIGES 1 PORE-OMICES. . 2... 6 ces cc ccccces 22 
Deputy collectors of customs................-. 6 
ee eee 570 
Attorneys and assistant attorneys.............. 98 
GRR CROCE BERGER... 5.5.5 sisi isis scieie win cdscisieciccecwwee 781 
Positions now held by Indians in the Indian service....... 2,061 
Be a ee eer ae 82,054 
Total employment of labor, navy-yard registration........ 5,063 
Total covered by civil-service rules and regulations... 87,117 
THE UNCLASSIFIED SERVICE, 
Excluded from classification under Rule ILI, section 8 : 
Clause (a), $300 or under and partially employed. . 4,670 
Clause (b), detailed for civil duty................ 53 
Clause (c), employed in foreign country.......... 
Clause(d), quasinaval or military, enlisted for term 
SINS 6 oo wicin ta eo owed Sew Sa ease sin ee ames e 844 
Total excluded from classification.................. 5,570 
Presidential officers confirmed by Senate............-..-. 4,815 
Laborers or workmen below classification................ 8,854 
Positions not yet classified : 
ESOC EET Te Te Pe Ee 821 
Government directors, Union Pacific Railroad.... 5 
Clerks in first-class post-offices (not free delivery). 5 
Clerks in second-class post-offices (not freedelivery) 575 
Clerks in third-class post-offices (not free delivery) 1,718 
Clerks in fourth-class post-offices (not free delivery) 2,512 
Fourth-class postmasters.........eeee seer eeees 66,725 
eee eee 72,301 
Total unclassified service... ......6 00. sccceccceoecs gI,600 
"TOGG) CIRMSAROE BOT VICE 6 5 oo oes s ce cece os 82,343 
Total employment of labor under Navy regu- 
NS a cats sir e hart O0's 005. Seiad bok erate eae 5,063 
Total dealt with by United States Civil Service Com- 
NE Sitch incase pack kane is wee ate eoece we RE AE 87,117 
Total executive civil service............ cece eee eee 178,717 


It will be seen that of the places still unclassified more than 
two-thirds are the fourth-class postmasterships. Section 8 of 
Rule III, under which certain further exceptions occur, is as 
follows : 


8. The following mentioned positions or employees shall not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of these rules : 


(a) Any position filled by a person whose place of private business is 
conveniently located for his performance of the duties of said position, 
or any position filled by a person remunerated in one sum both for ser- 
vices rendered therein, and for necessary rent, fuel, and lights furnished 
for the performance of the duties thereof: Provided that in either case 
the perforance of the duties of said position requires only a por- 
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tion of the time and attention of the occupant, paying him a compensation 
not exceeding, for his personal salary only, three hundred dollars per 
annum, and permitting of his pursuing other regular business or occu- 
pation. o : 

(6) Any person in the military or naval service of the United States 
who is detailed for the performance of civil duties. 


(c) Any person employed in a foreign country, under the State Depart- 
ment, or temporarily employed in a confidential capacity in a foreigu 
country. 


(d) Any position whose duties are of a quasi-military or quasi-naval 
character and for the performance of whose duties a person is enlisted 
for a term of years. 


The presidential officers confirmed by the Senate include 3,635 
first, second and third class postmasters. These, and very nearly 
all the remaining presidential offices, come within the pro- 
visions of the four-year-term laws. The laborers and work- 
men that remain exempt are of the unskilled classes, and per- 
form the commonest order of work. The clerks employed at 
unclassified post-offices number 4,810: there are few offices 
not in the free delivery system at which-the number of these 
clerks exceeds three or four; in the great majority of cases 
there is but one. Many of the remaining 821 unclassified places 
may gradually be brought within the rules. Certain of them, 
as, for instance, the five Government directors of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, are not proper subjects for classification. 
Others are. The list includes, in the War Department, 75 
superintendents of National cemeteries ; in the Interior Depart- 
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ment, 4 assistants in the Geological Survey, 32 examiners of 
Chippewa Indian lands, 8 town site trustees, and 24 custodi- 
ans of abandoned military reservations; in the Department of 
Agriculture, 481 observers and signal displaymen; in the 
Custom House service, 60 positions at ports having less than 
five employees, and, in theLibrary of Congress, the entire force. 

The presidential offices not confirmed by the Senate, and 
therefore in the classified service, include the Secretary of the 
Civil Service Commission and, in the Interior Department, 
the mineral land commissioners and mine inspectors of the 
Land Service, the members of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, the special agents to allot lands in severalty to In- 
dians, the architect of the Capitol, and two miscellaneous 
commissioners. 

It is to be stated in connection with the positions in the In- 
dian service, filled by Indians and placed in the excepted list, 
that if, in the future, it should be desired to fill any of these 
by the appointment of whites, the positions would by that act 
go into the competitive list. Under the operation of this rule, 
therefore, the excepted places filled by Indians may be increased 
indefinitely, ‘The rules permit the appointment of Indians to 
any positions at agencies and schools other than those of 
superintendent, teacher of industries, kindergartner, and 
physician. 

The following statement will give a general view of all 
branches of the Executive service on June 30, 1896: 
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The Merit System of Appointment as Enjoined 
by the Constitution of New York. 





HOW IT SHOULD BE ADMINISTERED, WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 
TO THE MANNER OF SELECTING FROM THE ELIGIBLE LISTS. 





By Siitas W. Burr. 





[* is an indisputable postulate that the person who is the 

most fit and meritorious to perform the duties of any po- 
sition in the civil service, and who is available and willing to 
assume such duties, is the one who should be appointed to 
that position. It remains to ascertain and formulate the best 
practicable means by which such a selection for appointment 
can be made. Experience has shown that for the vast ma- 
jority of positions the best means is a selection by open com- 
petitive examination. While like all human agencies this one 
is not absolutely perfect, many strong and valid reasons in- 
dicate it as the best possible expedient whereby the desirable 
ends can be accomplished. However, these reasons will not 
be advanced here since the matter is no longer in the aca- 
demic stage, but in the language of the Court of Appeals of 
New York is now “ embedded in the Constitution.” 

The theorist may hold that the logical consequence of the 
postulate laid down above is the selection for appointment of 
the person who passes the highest in the written competitive 
examination and in strict construction this is true if that be 
the only test and no other questions of public policy inter- 
vene. In putting any theory of administration into actual 
operation there must be necessarily some consideration of its 
practical features. In the matter here discussed the main 
practical propositions are: 

First. The compulsory appointment of the person whose 
name stands at the head of the proper eligible list would 
practically devolve upon the examining officers the power of 
appointment to all positions, vacancies in which are filled by 
competition, and this would be of questionable legality, and 
certainly would be contrary to public policy by the concentra- 
tion of such a vast appointive power upon a single agency. 
It would also be destructive of the purpose and end of the 
constitutional provision regarding appointments for merit, 
since it would make, in fact, the examining and appointing of- 
ficers identical, and this whenever attempted has proven a 
failure and worse than an entire absence of examination, since 
it freely permits the unrestrained exercise of partisan or per- 
sonal patronage under the plausible cover of regulation and 
control of the public interests. The examining officers must 
be dissociated from any concern in the personal success or 
failure of the persons examined. This same consideration ap- 
plies to the proposition to abolish distinct and independent of- 
ficers and boards, and to give the appointing officers partici- 
pation in the examinations for entrance into the civil service 
in their respective offices or at large. This would lead in- 
evitably to the nullification of the constitutional provision. 

Second. The withholding from the head of an office of 
all agency in the selection of his subordinates, even if it were 
legally possible, would weaken his authority with the conse- 
quent abridgment of his responsibility. If, however, the of- 
ficer can exercise a discretion in this respect, however limited, 
it gives him such a direct, final and decisive agency in ap- 
pointments as conserves his authority with its contingent dis- 
ciplinary influence. 

Third. The exercise of such a limited discretion by an 
appointing officer has another practical advantage. The crit- 
ics of the competitive system of examination assert that such 
a written test fails to elicit the evidence of certain valuable 
qualities that depend more upon personal traits such as charac- 
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ter, temperament and disposition, than upon intelligence, 
natural or educated. In fact, however, such evidence is in 
some degree elicited by the personal history required of each 
applicant and by reference to the persons who have vouched 
for his character, or who have educated or employed him. 
There remains for solution what may be called the personal 
equation, in which the factors are the actual physical appear- 
ance, personal bearing and conversational expression. When 
the appointing officer can select from several candidates of 
approximately equal standing, as certified by the examiners, 
he can require the appearance of the certified persons before 
him and judge of their relative adaptability. Experience 
proves that this system almost invariably procures appointees 
not only capable but in other ways satisfactory. 

So far, reasons have been advanced to show the impolicy 
of certifying only one person for appointment and the question 
presents itself—if not one, how many? It has been urged at 
times by those who doubt the efficacy of the competitive 
system that the whole eligible list should be placed at the 
disposition of the officer when he has a vacancy to fill. To 
those not conversant with the details of the competitive system 
an explanation of what constitutes an eligible list may be made 
here. There should be available a distinct eligible list for each 
class of positions, and each distinct list is constructed as fol- 
lows: After due advertisement of a competitive examination 
for a certain class of positions, all the applicants are notified 
to appear at a stated time and place and are there subjected to 
exactly the same tests, generally by written answers to printed 
questions, sometimes supplemented by oral examination, and 
in more rare cases by an actual exhibition of manual or tech- 
nical skill. Subsequently the answers and work of each and 


all the competitors are scrutinized, and marked according 


to their several degrees of accuracy by trained examiners who 
are ignorant of the names or identity of the candidates. The 
result of such marking is to give to each competitor what is 
known as his general average standing whichis graded on ascale 
where zero represents absolute ignorance and 100 the highest 
possible attainment. Then to prevent the inclusion of the names 
of those whose deficiencies are so great as to indicate their 
manifest and absolute unfitness, the names only of those who pass 
at or above an arbitrary point are placed upon the eligible list 
and in practice it has been found that 70 is a convenient point at 
which to place this minimum attainment and the names of all 
who have passed at or above it are placed on the list in the 
order of their excellence, that is, the one having the highest 
mark is placed at the head and the remainder in consecutive 
order. This order is afterwards deranged by the preference 
given to veterans, but that need not be taken into account here. 
This list ofall passing at and above 70 is called the eligiblelist, and 
is simply a register of those, who so far as tested by the exam- 
iners, independently of the the appointing authorities, have 
been marked and graded according to their relative merits as 
measured by the examination. It will be seen that the person 
who passed at 70 and got on the list and the one who passed 
say at 69.75 and just missed getting on, are much alike and 
that the dividing line is conventional as a convenient purging 
of the list of a certain number of those least fit and who ought 
never to be appointed. It is evident that if the entire list is 
given to an officer for his selection there is no real competition 
as required by the Constitution, but there is substituted a pass 
examination in which all who pass above 70 have equal rights 
and chances; the one who had barely squeezed through the 
gate would be practically as fit and meritorious as the one who 
had exhibited such capacity as to gain the first place on the list 
—in other words there would be no competition. 

Another inevitable contingency would be the selection only 
from the eligible list of those of the same political party as the 
appointing officer or of those urged upon him by men of influ- 
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ence in his party, and the natural result would be that only 
members of that party would make application for examination 
and a strictly partisan and proscriptive method of appoint- 
ment would ensue in the very presence of the Constitutional 
prescript. 

Now if it is, at least inexpedient, to certify only one name 
and unlawful to certify all, what number of names certified 
would satisfy all the proper conditions ? Experience, now 
quite extended, shows that selection of one from the three 
persons whose names stand highest on an eligible list meets all 
the requirements. Here cries the critical objector who desires 
the whole list, “Where is your consistency ? Does not the 
principle of competition apply as closely to the three as it does 
to the whole number on the list?” It is not held by any 
advocate of the competitive system that the relative grad- 
ing of the candidates can be mathematically expressed in 
exact terms, but only by a close approximation. It follows 
that in marking candidate A as 89.60, candidate B as 
89.15 and candidate C as 88.90, making them respectively 
Nos. 1st, 2d and 3d on the list, there might have been such 
small errors of judgment in the estimates, say of penmanship, 
that, ifthey could be corrected, would make their mark- 
ing about the same. In other words, so far as the written 
examination is concerned, the marking of the candidates, A, B 
and C may practically indicate them as equally fit, but each of 
them is very much more fit than candidates L, M and N and 
incomparably more fit than candidates X, Y and Z at the foot 
of the list. Now recurring to the contention of the rigorous 
critic that a written examination fails to test certain personal 
qualities, it follows that the selection from the three enables a 
supplementary competitive examination that repairs any defects 
in the previous one; 7. ¢., the three competitors who have 
reached about the same mark in the written examination have 
a further competition before the judgment of the appointing 
officer as a test of those qualities that cannot be estimated in 
mathematical terms. 

A recapitulation of the approved methods of enforcing the 
merit system of appointment as enjoined by the State Consti- 
tution may be tersely stated thus: 

First. By giving the State the broadest practicable field of 
selection for its service, by according to all applicants, quali- 
fied by age and residence, equal rights and privileges to enter 
the open competitive examinations, without regard to political 
or religious creeds, social standing or personal influences, in 
consonance with those democratic principles upon which our 
governmental fabric is based. 

Second. By requiring from each applicant a statement, in 
brief, of his history, giving the character and places of his 
education and business experience, verified by oath and accom- 
panied by vouchers as to his good character, irrespective of 
political or religious creeds, by at least three citizens to whom 
subsequent reference may be made for further and more 
particular information. 

Third. By the competitive examination of the applicants, 
in writing, orally, or technically, as the duties of each position 
may require and with due regard to such duties, and the 
subsequent grading of the competitors by examiners of their 
answers and other work, who are ignorant of the names or 
identity of the competitors concerned. 

Fourth. By the certification to the appointing officer of the 
names of the three persons standing highest on the list as the 
result of such grading, which officer may make further compe- 
titive inquiry regarding their character and personal traits and 
thereafter select one of them for appointment. 

Fifth. By a further test by actual trial in service by a pro- 
bationary appointment for a term of three months, at the end 
of which time, if such service is approved, there is an absolute 
appointment, but if unsatisfactory the employment ceases. 

Sixth. By the liability to prompt removal at any time, 
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during or after probation, for inefficiency, dishonesty, insubor- 
dination or other cause, not political or religious, and without 
the right of appeal. 

This summary touches simply the interests of the public 
service and not the other aspects of the merit system, but within 
this limited view it must commend itself to every citizen who 


places the public interests above personal benefit or presump- 
tive partisan advantage. 


The Albany Programme. 





LBANY, January 13.—The attack on the civil service law, 
anticipated ever since the Courts decided that under the 
Constitution there can be no exceptions to its application, is 
beginning to take definite form. It seems likely that, with the 
exception of the proposed charter legislation for the Greater 
New York, this subject will be the most prominent of the ses- 
sion. The plan of the spoilsmen is to change the existing 
system by vesting the control of the examinations in the ap- 
pointing officers and by permitting appointments from any 
part of the eligible lists. The scheme has other details, but 
these are the essential ones. Governor Black has prepared 
the way for the programme in view, in that part of his annual 
message devoted to “ Civil Service.” Under that caption the 
Governor wrote as follows: 


This subject has been much discussed, generally exaggerated,and has 
provided capital to many who would otherwise be bankrupt. The 
value of practical civil service is beyond question. Its importance was 
recognized by the last constitutional convention, and its place is now 
fixed in the fundamental law ofthe state. But the work of the legisla- 
ture is necessary to render effective the provisions of the constitution. 
This work should be done promptly and in good faith, not with reference 
to ideas so delicate as to be worthless in actual practice, but with a view 
solely to the elevation of the public service, and the highest discharge of 
the duties of every public office. Beauty is not always a test of efficiency 
and machinery that works disastrously is worse than that that will not 
work at all. Every means must be adopted to the end desired and, in 
my judgment, civil service will work much better with less starch. A 
scheme is not necessarily effective or high toned because it lacks common 
sense, and they are not necessarily hostile who think that common sense 
would improve it. An examination fora public place should be suitable 
to the kind of service required, and sufficient margin should be given 
those making appointments so that the most competent help can be 
selected. Experience, character, tact and even muscle may be of more 
importance in some cases than the fraction of one per cent. in an exami- 
nation in geography. The discretion of the appointing power should 
not be entirely subordinated to the marking system. If an examination 
has disclosed the fact that a certain number of men are qualified to fill 
a given position, the place would be more likely to be properly filled if 
the appointing officer could select from the whole number so qualified 
than if he was limited to a quarter of that number. Furthermore, it 
would reduce the chances of injustice to an applicant whose qualifications, 
on the whole, were superior to those of his competitor who had outranked 
him on paper. Civil service is intended to secure for the public ata 
reasonable cost unquestioned integrity and approved skill, enlarged by 
continuous service, and not to exploit any particular idea. ‘This inten- 
tion should becarried out by the legislature and will meet with prompt 
executive approval. 


When the message was read in the Assembly, Mr. Abell, of 
Brooklyn, moved that the paragraph relating to “ Civil Ser- 
vice” be referred to the Judiciary Committee with instructions 
to report a bill designed to give its recommendations effect. 
Mr. Abell had just such a bill in his pocket at the time, and 
there is no doubt that this will be quite at the service of 
the Judiciary Committee. Mr. Abell was chairman of a 
committee of the Assembly that “investigated” the 
civil service two years ago. The Committee held several ses- 
sions in Brooklyn, sitting in the office of the spoils Comp- 
troller, Palmer, and spending the greater part of the time in 
hunting up what the Chairman called “ fool questions.” Other 
sessions were held at Albany and Saratoga, and one, of two 
hours length, in New York. After this exhaustive inquiry the 
Committee paid several hundred dollars to Mr. Abell’s son, as 
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its “Clerk,” and adjourned. A report was presented absurd 
alike in its statements and recommendations, and the Chairman 
devoted some further time to the preparation of his bill, which is 
now ready for use. Inthe Senate the message was, on motion 
of Mr. Lexow, also referred to the Judiciary Committee. It 
has since been announced that a joint sub-committee repre- 
senting the two houses will take the entire subject under con- 
sideration, and that Mr. Abell’s bill may be modified before it 
is finally presented. 

Mr. Forrester, of Brooklyn, has a bill in, providing for the 
conduct of all examinations by department officers. Mr. 
Reinhard has another, providing for an Examining Board of 
subordinate officers for the office of the District-Attorney in 
New York. ‘These, together with the Sanger bill, which has 
been re-introduced, have gone to the same committees. Col. 
Sanger’s measure meets the ostensible objections of the other 
side by providing forthe most “ practical ” sort of examinations. 
In its essential features it is the bill of last year. Itis admir- 
ably drawn and would, if enacted, provide for complete and 
honest enforcement of the constitutional amendment. 

While the defeat of the amendment, through the indirect 
methods proposed, is by no means certain, and an appeal to 
the Courts is always in reserve, the present outlook here is 
hardly encouraging to the friends of reform. 

Governor Black’s personal appointments give some in- 
timation of his interpretation of the “ merit and fitness” clause. 
As members of his military staff he selected one man who had 
been expelled from the National Guard, and another who had 
been concerned in a notorious divorcecase. He has appointed 
“Jake” Worth, Republican boss of Brooklyn, as County 
Clerk of Kings, and reappointed George W. Aldridge as Sup- 
erintendent of Public Works. He intends to appoint, as Sup- 
erintendent of Insurance, “‘ Lou ” Payn, a notorious lobbyist, of 
whom Elihu Root said in a recent public trial: “ From that 
time (1868) to this he has been notorious, a stench in the nos- 
trils of all good and honest men in the State of New York.” 

c A. Re. 


Opinions of Department Officers. 


i’ addition to the extracts from reports of department officers 
bearing on the operation of the civil service rules, published 
in the December issue of Goop GovERNMENT, the following 
will prove interesting. 
Secretary Herbert, in reviewing the results of the labor regis- 
tration system in the navy yards, has this to say: 


When your Administration began there was in operation a system of 
civil service rules for the employment of labor at navy yards which was 
working smoothly and had commended itself generally to the officials 
having these stations in charge. These rules had been devised by my 
predecessor, Secretary Tracy. They were carefully drawn, with a manifest 
intention that no personal preference or partisan considerations should 
obtain the employment of labor. The fact remained, however, that up 
to the moment of the adoption of these rules the old system, under which 
such preferences and considerations always obtained, had existed at all the 


yards. 


When the new rules were adopted, they necessarily covered and kept 
in place present employees. No tests were, or indeed could well be applied 
to them. The result was that a large majority of the employees covered 
by the rules were members of the political party then in power. Foremen, 
it is true, were, upon the adoption of the rules in September, 1891, frequired 
to submit to examinations in competition with outsiders, but as proving 
capacity in the management of men, gained by experience in their places, 
necessarily counted for much to their examinations, most of these foremen 
retained their positions. The result, therefore, was that the new system 
began to operate with a very decided majority of foremen, quartermen, 
leading men, and other employees in place belonging to one political 
party. 

These considerations were very earnestly and repeatedly pressed upon 
me in 1893 as reasons why I should disregard the rules, or at least abro- 
gate them, until the representation of political parties in the yards should 
be equalized. It was contended, too, with much show of truth, that 
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laborers of the party to which I belonged, believed the rules to be a sham, 
had failed to register for places. I did not fail to see the force of these 
arguments ; but, on the other hand, it was to be considered that if such 
a system was ever to be in force, it must have a beginning, and that if the 
first Secretary coming in after the adoption of rules, against which the 
only objection was present inequality of political representation, should 
attempt equalization from this standpoint, every succeeding Secretary 
would have excuse for taking his bite at the cheese, and so the prospect 
would be that the whole system would be eventualiy nibble away to 
nothing. It was therefore determined, with your full concurrence, that 
for the good of the Government the system should by adhered to, and this 
course has been pursued faithfully. 

The changes in the force during the past four years incident to 
discharges for cause, dropping for want of work, and taking through the 
labor board, have gone very far toward equalizing the representation of 
political parties, and if the system shall in the future continue to be 
enforced with any degree of firmness, there can never be so loud a call on 
any Secretary for the abrogation or mutilation. of these rules as that 
which assailed your administration in 1893. 

If there be any point at which the Government of the United States is 
entitled to the very best service that can be had, where men should get 
work because they are capable of doing it, and should retain employment 
only because they discharge their duties faithfully, it is in the navy yards, 
where ships are built and repaired that are to go forth on the high seas 
freighted with precious lives and carrying the flag that symbolizes the 
might and majesty of our country. There can be no comparison between 
a navy yard system that holds out every inducement to good conduct and 
excellence to workmanship and another in which a controlling considera- 
tion in the procurement of work and the retention of place is political 
influence. Every naval officer whose duties have brought him during the 
past six years in contact with our laborers at our Government yards will, 
I am sure, testify to the immeasurable superiority of the present over the 
old system. ‘To the maintenance and betterment of this system, I have 
devoted much of my time and thought during these four y ars, in the 
earnest hope that the labors of Secretary Tracy in this behalf, supple- 
mented by my own, will result in ingrafting it permanently in the service 
of the naval establishment. 


Excerpts from some of the other reports are as follows: 
COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


May 6, 1896, the President still further enlarged the scope of the 
classified service by including therein ‘‘all officers and employees, of 
whatever designation, except persons merely employed as laborers or 
workmen and persons who have been nominated for confirmation by the 
Senate, however or for whatever employed, whether compensated by 
fixed salary or otherwise, who are setting in or are on detail from 

the Indian Service.” ... 

The recognition of the merit system in the Indian service is a long 
step forward, and will undoubtedly elevate its standard, improve its 
morale, and promote its efficiency. The removal of all partisan influ- 
ence from appointments will give added dignity to the positions and in- 
crease the zeal of those engaged in the work. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the civil service rules have re- 
cently been extended over the entire school service. This will do away 
thoroughly and permanently, it is hoped, with the baneful influences of 
patronage concerning which I have had frequent occasion to report to 
you, and it will establish in every department of the work the rule of 
efficiency and character as the only criteria both in appointment and in 
tenure. 

COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 

On the first day of July, 1895, by Executive order, the clerks in the 
pension agencies were placed under civil-service rules. The wisdom of 
the change has been demonstrated in the increased efficiency of the cleri- 
cal force and decided improvement in the entire agency service. 

Upon assuming charge of the Bureau, I caused the announcement to 
be made that its management would be along civil-service lines ; that 
there would be no dismissals from the service or reductions in grade, ex- 
cept for cause, and promotions would be given the most worthy without 
regard to other consideration save merit alone. As a consequence, there 
has not only been an increase in the quantity of work performed, but 
a decided improvement in its quality as well. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 


In this connection it is interesting as well as instructive to note that 
since the service was placed under the civil service laws the number of 
changes for any reason except death has steadily decreased from year to 
year. Take, for instance, the number of resignations: in 1890 there 
were 533; in 1891, 454; in 1892, 371; in 1893, 337; in 1894, 218; in 
1895, 188, and in 1896, 181. The number of removals gradually de- 
creased from 242 in 1890 to 93 in 1896. The figures showing the 
number ‘‘ dropped ” at the expiration of the probationary term are still 
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more remarkable. In 1890 there were 150; in 1891, 71; in 1892, 70; 
in 1893, 28; in 1894, 18; in 1895, 10, and in 1896 only 5. This is due 
no doubt to the use of substitute postal clerks, who, as they are utilized 
to a greater or less extent for extra duty in place of clerks who are 
necessarily absent from duty for one reason or another, have an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining just what the work is and make up their minds 
whether or not they desire to accept a regular appointment. On the 
other hand, it enables the officials of the service to tell prior to appoint- 
ment whether a man who has been named asa substitute and who is in 
line for regular appointment is qualified physically and mentally for the 
work, There is no question, however, but that it is for the interest of 
the service and the interest of the public that as few changes as possible 
should take place in the personnel of the service. It takes a number of 
years for a man to properly qualify himself for the work he is required 
to do on the larger lines. Every year adds to his knowledge, efficiency, 
and accuracy if he is capable of development... . 

I can again record an earnest endorsement of the advantages of the 
merit system of appointment and promotion, and desire to extend my 
sincere thanks for the helpful manner in which the Civil Service Com- 
mission and its board of examiners have responded to the recommen- 
dations made by this office. 


First AssISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 

The total number of changes (in the carrier force) reaches 476, only 
3-07 per cent of the total number of carriers (12,834) as against 4.9 per 
cent. for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, and 6.3 per cent.-for the 
year ended June 30, 1894. The removals equal 2.1 per cent., while last 
year they were 3 per cent., and the year ended June 30, 1894, 4 per cent. 
This very small number of removals is due to the strict enforcement of 
the spirit as well as the letter of the Postmaster-General’s Order 235, 
which forbids the removal of a letter carrier except for cause, after the car- 
rier has had due notice by a copy of the written charges and an oppor- 
tunity to submit his defense to the same: It is also evidence of the high 
standard of discipline to which the service has been raised during the 
last two or three years. 


Memoranda. 





HE House Committee on Reform in the Civil Service is 

about to take up the bill relating to the formation of a 

relief and pension ‘fund from the salaries of Government 

employees. This bill will be considered at some length, and 

it is expected that final action of some sort will be taken on it 
before the close of the present session. 
* *% * 

Representative Grosvenor, of Ohio, at the opening session 
of the House on the 6th inst., called attention to the fact that 
on may 20, last, he had introduced a series of resolutions re- 
questing information of the several departments of the Gov- 
ernment relating to the administration of the civil service law, 
and that, although this resolution had been adopted, none of 
the departments had responded. Mr. Grosvenor took occa- 
sion to remark sarcastically that “ while he recognized that 
under the present civil service law the departments were 
greatly crippled, he felt justified in raising the question as to 
whether the demand of Congress should not be respectfully 
treated.” He therefore offered a second resolution calling on 
the departments for prompt compliance with the former de- 
mand. This was passed without objection. The original 
resolution called for the number of employees in each depart- 
ment who have died, resigned, or been removed, since March 
4, 1893, the number appointed under the civil service rules, 
and the number not appointed under such rules who are occu- 
pying positions since classified. 

* * * 

The city of New Haven, Conn., has a board of Civil Ser- 
vive Commissioners for the police and fire departments, con- 
sisting of the Mayor, the Superintendent of Police, and the 
Chief of the Firemen. The act creating the Commission was 
passed at the legislative session of January, 1895, and the 
Commission organized on*January 20, 1896. Its first annual re- 
port, which has just been published, states that “while the 
present system isa great improvement over former methods of 
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appointing men to these important city departments, it is still 
very defective.” The Board then recommends that the Com- 
mission be made to consist either wholly or in part of private 
citizens, and that the present plan of non-competitive examin- 
ations be abandoned for a strictly competitive one. This con- 
demnation of the plan of examinations by department heads 
coming from a Board made up of such officers, is signifi- 
cant. 
* na * 

At the annual meeting of the League of College Civil 
Service Reform Clubs, held in conjunction with that of the 
National League at Philadelphia, on December 11, the follow- 
ing officers were chosen: President, E. E. Garrison, ’97, Yale; 
Vice-President, John R. Procter, Jr., ’98, Yale ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Henry Mears Stevenson, ’98, Princeton. The 
League is preparing to canvass the various colleges of the 
country, and to promote the organization of additional clubs. 

* * * 

The examinations commenced on the 12th inst., by the 
United States Civil Service Commission, for positions in the 
Engineer department-at-large of the War Department, are 
of unusual importance. _It is said that they have been called 
in pursuance of a plan of the War Department to increase 
materially the number of civilians in its service. The work on 
new coast defenses and harbor fortifications now projected calls 
for more men than West Point and Annapolis will be able to 
supply. ‘The pay for positions such as will be filled as a result of 
these examinations, will range from $100 to $300 per month. 
A large number of applications have been received, and 
there is every indication that the examinations will be highly 
successful. 

* * * 

The plan and scope of the work of the New York City 
Good Government Clubs in the coming municipal contest, will 
be discussed at a dinner to be given under the auspices of the 
Board of Trustees of Club F, at the St. Denis Hotel on the 
evening of Thursday, the 21st inst., at 7 o’clock. A number 
of persons who have been prominently identified with both 
nationa] and local reform movements will be invited to be 
present and to make addresses. 

* * * 

The series of addresses given at the Berkeley Lyceum in 
New York, under the auspices of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Civil Service Reform Association, and the League for Polliti- 
cal Education, met with an encouraging degree of success. 
The Executive Boards of the two organizations now announce 
that Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell has consented to give a short 
coursefof elementary lessons in the principles of civil service 
reform, at the Lyceum, on successive Monday afternoons, at 
3 o'clock, beginning Monday the 18th inst., and ending 
Monday, March 1st; the lesson of February 22d being trans- 
ferred to the latter date. The price of admission to each lesson 
is to be twenty-five cents to members of either society, and 
fifty cents to non-members. Applications will be received by 
Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin, 28 E. Ninth Street, New York. 


Press Commient. 


b hee Propte May WELL ask why public offices should be 

used to pay the political debts of any man. ‘The spoils 
system is doomed. Nothing President Cleveland has done 
has so won for him the confidence of the people as his con- 
stant and intelligent effort to reform the civil service.—Lowis- 
ville (Ky.) Post. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE with the 
system of appointment and promotion for merit has evidently 
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been satisfactory, for they would not otherwise have so rapidly 
extended civil service reform to other departments. Here and 
there, as in Chicago and New Orleans, some opposition is 
seen to this onward sweep of reform, but it is very much a case 


of Mrs. Partington trying to sweep out the Atlantic—ew 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 


To THOSE REPUBLICAN OFFICE-MONGERS in the House 
who voted to suppress the appropriation for the Civil Service 
Commission, we commend the simple statement made by one, 
the Hon. William McKinley, five years ago, which is even 
more plainly true now than it then was: “ Civil service reform 
has come to stay.".—V. Y. Times. 


THE Boston Civil Service Reform Association’s formal 
recognition of President Cleveland’s faithful execution of the 
civil service law, and of the great advance made in the reform 
during his administration, is well deserved, as is also its faith 
in a continuation of the same under the next administration. 
The purification and elevation of the civil service are condi- 
tions that have come to stay, and there will be no step back- 
ward.—Boston Herald. 


THE Merit SysTEM OF TENURE of public office has 
shown unvarying success. Its partial introduction has not 
only led to economy and greater efficiency, but it has puri- 
fied our politics beyond estimate. The increased disposition 
of people to do their own thinking and voting, and the 
general absence of scandals which marked the last campaign, 
were due more to the scotching of the spoils system than to 
any other one thing.—Des Moines (Ia.) Leader. 





New Publications. 


“ CALL for Home Patriotism,” is the title of an editorial 
in the Century for January. The note of warning it 
contains seems peculiarly timely, for, in New York City, as in 
Baltimore and elsewhere, the voters will soon be called on to 
maintain the non-partisan administration of municipal affairs 
that for the past two years has in these two cases borne such 
good fruit. It is pointed out that the administration in New 
York is one of which every citizen may well feel proud; one 
that ought strongly toimpress the whole country with the fact 
“that the most efficient kind of public service is that which 
has no ‘politics’ in it.” The article concludes as follows: 


Back of all stands the lesson which cannot be too often enforced, that 
the only way in which to get model city government is to take the gov- 
ernment of all our cities permanently out of politics—not for two years 
or three years, but for all time. New York has accomplished what she 
has by onestep in this direction. If she does not follow it with a second 
in November, much of the gain will disappear in a twelvemonth. Her 
short and fleeting taste of really civilized rule will be largely replaced by 
the old barbaric reign of incompetence, corruption, and political ‘‘ pulls.” 
What must be had is not the service of a man like Colonel Waring for 
three years, but for life. In other words, we must have here what they 
have in the best-governed cities of Europe: permanent tenure for all the 
more important heads of municipal departments, and promotions on 
merit and fitnessalone. In that way we shall always have in training 
men who are competent to fill vacancies at the top, and to carry forward 
the work of government without a break. In that way, also, we shall 
shut and bar forever the door against the entrance of partizan politics. 

In this struggle to put the government of our cities upon a thorough- 
going business basis, great progress ought to be made during the present 
year and the others that are to follow it, while we have a lull in national 
politics. Chicago, under her reform administration, has made great 
progress already, and is certain to make more, for a genuine public 
spirit has been aroused there by the Civic Federation, which has secured 
the thorough application of civil-service reform principles, and is exert- 
ing itself constantly to cultivate a militant civic pride throughout the 
city. Similar organizations ought to be formed, and indeed have been 
formed, in other cities, and good results are certain to follow their exer- 
tions. Let us have all over the country a genuine revival, a national 
awakening of home patriotism, directed at the abolition of ignorant and 
dishonest rule from all our cities, and in this way make the year 1897 a 
memorable one in our annals, 
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A third installment of General Porter's ‘‘Campaigning with 
Grant,” furnishes an interesting article in this magazine, as 
does “Speech and Speech-reading for the Deaf,” by John 
Dutton Wright; while Mr. E. L. Godkin has a brief paper 


on “The Absurdity of War.” Mr. Godkin notes that while 
we have cometo regard the settling of individual quarrels by 
force of arms as a disgrace to civilization, we still countenance 
war between nations; and war, at that, which in the majority, 
if not in all cases, could have been averted by the submission 
of proofs and arguments to wise and impartial judges. 


The Av/antic announces a series of papers reviewing the 
century from several important standpoints. The first of these, 
printed in the January number, and entitled, “A Century of 
Social Betterment,” is from the pen of Prof. John Bach Mc- 
Master. The writer gives many interesting facts concerning 
the manner of life of our great grand-fathers. The primitive 
methods employed in business, the cheap rates of labor, the 
expense and slowness of the postal service, and the poor tra- 
velling accommodations are shown in strong contrast to the 
conditions that exist to-day. ‘The second quarter of the 
century,” Mr. McMasters says, “ was remarkable for the earn- 
est efforts made by men, and by associations of men, to better 
the conditions of their fellows.” 


Mrs. Mary C. Robbins, in the same number of the A/antic, 
writes on “ Park-making as a National Art,” claiming that the 
parks of America compare favorably with the most famous of 
those of Europe. Mrs. Robbins suggests the possibility of a 
series of parks reaching from New York to California, and re- 
minds us of the necessity of properly maintaining and improv- 
ing the parks already in existence. 
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Indigeshon 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleas- 
ant acidulated drink when properly 
diluted with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





XUM 


January 15, 1897. 


One of the ablest articles in the January Harfer’s is that 
of Professor Francis N. Thorpe on “A Century’s Struggle for 
the Franchise in America.” Prof. Thorpe traces the evolu- 
tion of the franchise, making clear the change in the basis of 
the suffrage from a standard of property to a standard of 
manhood, and concludes : 


The franchise is a political device by which ideas may be known, 
counted, weighed and applied. In the evolution of government, we are 
now in the franchise process. The device is practicable, and, when 
fairly used, serves a large purpose in American democracy. But on last 
analysis it is only a device. ‘lhe real struggle for the franchise is not to 
win a piece of political mechanism, but to win freedom of thought, poli- 
tical morality—the republic of ideas. The device itselfis the political 
compliment which in the evolution of democracy is paid to the thought- 
less. The apology for the device is that its extension tends to make men 
and women thoughtful. 


Two interesting papers in the January M/cC/ure’s are “ The 
Makers of the Union: Benjamin Franklin,” by Prof. W. P. 
Trent, and Hamlin Garland’s “ Grant at West Point.” 


In the Review of Reviews ior January, Mr. Roosevelt deals 
with the subject, “How Not to Better Social Conditions,” in 
his usual practical and convincing style. Admitting that there 
are many “ugly things about wealth and its possessors,” Mr. 
Roosevelt declares that in a Republic there can be no greater 
harm than in exciting anger and discontent, and in teaching the 
poor man that he is the victim of conspiracy and injustice. 
He says, “‘ Something can be done by good laws; but most of 
all can be done by frowning absolutely upon the preachers of 
vague discontent, and by upholding the true doctrine of self- 
reliance, self-help and self-mastery.” Mr. Roosevelt does not 
write “ from the standpoint of those whose association is purely 
with what are called the wealthy classes,” but from that of 
the men with whom he is brought in daily and close contact, 
of whom he says: 


They neither forget that man does owe a duty to his fellows, and 
should strive to do what he can to increase the well-being of the com- 
munity ; nor yet do they forget that in the long run the only way to help 
people is to make them help themselves. They are prepared to try any 
properly guarded legislative remedy for ills which they believe can be 
remedied, but they perceive clearly that it is both foolish and wicked to 
teach the average man who is not well off that some wrong or injustice 
has been done him, and that he should hope for redress elsewhere than 
in his own industry, honesty and intelligence. 


The Review of Reviews department of “ The Progress of 
the World,” has a short chapter on some of our prominent 
statesmen, the conclusion of which is as follows: 


Mr. Cleveland has rendered an almost immeasurable aid to young 
public men who would like to pass from the grade of politicians up to 
that of statesmen, by his splendid enlargement of the sphere of the civil 
service act. When once we shall have transferred the small post-offices 
from the domain of party spoils to that of the non-partisan merit system, 
the pitfalls of ‘‘ patronage,” which have been the ruin of so many prom- 
ising congressional careers, will be mainly a thing of the past. Apart 
from a few offices of serious importance, it isnot likely that Mr. McKin- 
ley will permit the question of appointments to absorb his attention, nor 
will his cabinet officers be tempted to indulge in any carnival of spoils 
dispensing. They will be only too glad to protect themselves from 
the office-seekers behind the ever strengthening barrier of the civil ser- 
vice acts. All of which is cause for congratulation. 


To the January number of the Forum, Hon. Alonzo B. Cor- 
nell, ex-Governor of New York, contributes a very readable 
article entitled “ Presidential Elections Paralyzing to Busi- 
ness; a Remedy.” He discusses the evils arising from the 
too frequently recurring Presidential elections, and suggests 
that the Presidential term be lengthened to six years, and the 
Congressional term to three years. He also recommends that 
ex-Presidents be given seats in the Senate. 


THE GOLDEN RULE IN 


BusINEss. One vol., 70 pp., 
35c.. T. Y. Crowell & Co.: 


The Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
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through his “American Citizen,” which has been adopted 
as a text-book in many states, has uttered words of the 
highest patriotism. In his latest work, “The Golden 
Rule in Business,” he has applied to a difficult problem 
the open Sesame of common sense. ‘This little book is more 
than an exposition of the old maxim that “ honesty is the best 
of policy.” It calls for something even higher than honesty, 
for brotherhood, generosity, fairness and sympathy. It is a 
brochure which is marvellously convincing ; simple in style, 
winning in its argument. Bishop Vincent declares it to be 
“admirable, and worthy of the widest circulation,” 


Magazine Articles of the Month. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE of Civics—December : 
How Shall We Elect the President ?—S. M. Davis. 
The Problem of the City—Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Obligations of Citizenship—W. IT. Goodale 
AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE—December : 
Origin of the American Constitution— Joseph N. Whitney 


ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY—January 
The First Appointment of Federal Representatives in the United 
States—Edmund J. James. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY—January 
A Century of Social Betterment—Jolin bach McMaster. 
Park-making as a National Act—Mrs. Mary C. Robbins. 
THE CENTURY—January : 


A Call for Home Patriotism— Editorial 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEw—January : 
Recent Centralizing Tendencies in 
tion (1)—William C. Webster. 
The Transformation of the New York City Board of Education— 
Editorial. 
ForuM—January : 
Presidential Elections Paralyzing to business: A 
Alonzo B. Cornell. 


State Educational Administra- 


Remedy—Hon. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE—January : 
A Century’s Struggle for the Franchise in America- 
N. Thorpe. 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL—January : 
XVII. The Judicial Department of the Government—Hon. Benj 
Harrison. 
LreND A Hanp—December : 
Indian Agents, What Shall We Do With Them—Herbert Welsh 


Prof. Francis 


LipPINcoTT’s MAGAZINE— January : 

Are American Institutions of Dutch Origin ?—S. G. Fisher. 
McC.urReE’s MAGAZINE—January : 

Makers of the Union: Benjamin Franklin—\W. P. Trent. 


NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE—January : 
Types of State Education—Lucy M Saimon. 


NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW—January : 
fhe Meaning of the Votes—Senator H. C. Lodge. 
The Danger Point in American Politics—John E, Milholland, 
Boss Rule in Old English Municipalities--Edward Porrilt. 
OVERLAND MONTHLY—January : 
The Municipal Government of San Francisco—J. R. Stallard. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY— December : 
The Destinies of Democracy— Prof. F. I]. Giddings. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS—January : 
How Not to Better Social Conditions—-Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW—December : 
Lessons from the American Election—Francis H. Hardy. 
The Working of Arbitration—H. W. Wilson. 


NATIONAL REVIEW—December : 
The Presidential Contest: I, Altgeld, of Illinois--F. F. Browne. 
II. Notes on the Currency Question—-W. E. Chandler. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY—December : 


The Olney Doctrine and America’s New Foreign Policy—Sidney 
Low. 
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CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
: DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS, etc. 

For information and free Handbook write to 

' MUNN CO., 361 BRoaDWay, NEW YorK. 

Oldest bureau for securing patents in America 

Every patent taken out by us is brought before 

the public by a notice given free of charge in 


Srientific American 
st circulation of any scie 
world. Splendidly liustrated: Ne tothe 
man should be without it, weekty, $3.00a 
years $1.50 six months. Address, MUNN & CO., 
BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City. 





THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East r7th St. 


FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER. 


(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Scholastic Year 1896-97 


extending from SerTeMBER 1st to May rst. The fac- 
ulty embraces the foremost artists and instructors of 
America, and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory 
ibroad can lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps 
f teachers. 


ye may have asked many 

times, ‘“‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination ?’? Did you 
ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate or 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of text-books. 
Ordinarily the candidate 
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| “CITY AND STATE,” 


An 8 Page Independent Journal. 
HERBERT WELSH, Managing Editor. 


The object of Ciry AND STATE is the advance- | 





Published Weekly. 





| Needs no disguise, 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 


ment of good government in Philadelphia, in | 


Pennsylvania, and in the country at large. 
paper aims to represent truly the mass of the 


people, and to convey to them such facts and | 


considerations about public affairs as most ser- 
iously concern them, which are now extremely 
difficult, if not wholly impossible, to arrive at. 
CITY AND STATE represents no party, faction or 
clique, and is the organ of no society, league or 
committee. It will always endeavor, however, to 
keep itself in kindly touch and in the broadest 
sympathy with every project and movement of 
honest men and women looking to the well-being 
of society. It aims to give the exact truth on 
all matters relating to the welfare of the city 
and State, 

of any kind. 


FEATURES: Summary of Principal Affairs | 


of the Week ; Letters From the People; Musical 
Notes and Criticisms; Literary Notes and Book 
Reviews; Japan Weekly Letter, etc. 

Among those who have contributed or prom- 
ised articles may be mentioned the following : 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Esq., Rev. Washington 
Gladden, D. D., Prof. Henry C. Adams, George 
McAneny, Esq., Francis E. Leupp, Esq., Rev. 
W. Hudson Shaw, A. M., Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Capt. John G. Bourke, U. S A., 
Hon. Seth Low, Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, 
Richard H. Dana, Esq., Rev. Wm. S. Rainsford, 
D. D., Hon. Carl Schurz, Richard Watson 
Gilder, Esq., and others. 

“City and State” is published every Thursday. Pub- 


lication Office, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Terms: 
One dollar a year ; two cents a copy. 
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This | 


free from bias or improper influence | 


Cod Liver Oil, 


| always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination and excluding impurities 

Give this new Oila trial. Ask for Feter Moller’s Oil and seo 


that the bottle--a flat, oval one-- bears our name az agents. 


Notice the date in perforated letters at bottom of the latel. 
Sehieffelia & Ca . New Yort:. 


We Clip Them for You. 


NEWSPAPERS of all kinds from everywhere. Big- 

ne dailies to smallest weeklies from every state 
Also Magazines, literary, music, art and scientific Pub- 
lications, trade and class papers. All the best English 
Magazines included. Our readers are intelligent and 
| keen-eyed. Give us your order for articles or com- 
ments on any subject and we will guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Rates depend on special service desired, but al- 
ways surprisingly low. 





The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 
THEO. WIESE, Mer., 
36 La Salle St., Chicago. 





COMPLETE SETs of uncut copies of Volume 


able for binding, may be secured at the Pus- 
LICATION OFFICE. 





| 





wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps wecks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required, 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his lette1 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 

54 William Street, 


New York City. 
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